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David 


Rosenboom 


In what year were you first aware of the York Department? 


I believe it was the spring of 1969. I first heard of it when Sterling called me in 
New York in my studio and suggested exploring this idea. I made a couple of trips up 
before really deciding. It came at a good time for me because I was coming out of a 
period of various kinds of freelance activities in New York and had begun to settle on 
some directions in my work that would benefit from a more stable support base. 


When I came up to York my impressions were really in three areas. One was the 
institution itself, which seemed to be part of the great expansion and experimentation in 
education in North America in the late 60's and early 70's. It was a time of institution 
building — institutions like York and U.C. Santa Cruz and Cal Arts were all starting up. 
I saw this brand-new pristine place that had opened just a few years earlier and already 
had thousands of students. There was an opportunity to build something entirely from 
scratch, which has always been seductive to me. It seemed as though the attitudes were 
open enough, about trying to do something that was unique and not a clone of other 
music departments, and to take on some challenging ideas about music education. That 
was very attractive. It sounded like an interesting experiment to be part of. 


I also was impressed with the city. Toronto seemed to be quite a vital and 
growing place culturally at that moment, and I learned of more and more contemporary 
music and art activity that was very interesting and very powerful. And with Canada in 
general, too. It was on one of those early trips that I met John Grayson. I went out to 
Vancouver to a conference on the use of computers in the arts, one of the most 
interesting that I’ve ever been to. Mathematicians and artists, film-makers and musicians 
and so on were all there, exploring some ground-breaking conceptual territory that was 
very fresh and very new and hadn’t yet got bogged down in technical minutiae. All that 
made Canada seem like a very hospitable environment for experimentation. Ever since 
then, my institutional mission has always been to make places in which it is comfortable 
to do experimental work. After checking it out, it seemed clear that York would be such 
a place. 


Why did you decide to stay? In your case that's an interesting question, because you left 
and then came back. 


I was still young enough that I wasn’t looking very far ahead, so I was pursuing 
ideas as they developed with great fervour. After being there for that first year when we 
began things, I had become more and more involved in studying aspects of the brain, 
perception and cognition, and how that related to music, I had been working on such 
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things with some Psychology profs at N.Y.U. at the time I first heard about York. Once 
here, they developed further. I wrote some things, made some pieces, did some 
performances in New York during my first year here. I got to be so interested in it that I 
decided to pursue an opportunity to work with some people in the N.Y.U. Psychology 
Department (with some support from the National Science Foundation to pay the rent). I 
thought I could learn the research techniques that would apply to what I was interested 
in, which was finding ways to measure brain activity in relation to musical perception 
and musical functioning. The whole bio-feedback paradigm was developing, and I was 
right in the middle of all that. I entertained, for a very brief moment, minor fantasies of 
going through and getting a Ph.D. in experimental psychology, but abandoned that after 
realizing I just could not give up music, as I would have had to. 


So I spent the year away working in that area— a very short and intensive period 
of time in which I learned a tremendous amount. But I was very lucky that it was 
possible still to return to York. I realized I needed an environment that was a bit easier 
and more supportive for me, where I could pursue these things with creative freedom, 
facilities and backing, in an institution that had a mission that was compatible, in which 
I could be secure and comfortable, and where I could continue my musical pursuits at 
the same time. So I came back, because it seemed that York would provide that, and it 
certainly did. 


Just for the record, could you put some dates on all of this? 


I was here for the academic year ‘70-'71. Then I was gone for 71-72 in New York. 
I came back in ‘72 until 1979-’80, during which I had a sabbatical in 78'-79. After my 
sabbatical I came back for a year and then moved to the Bay Area (San Francisco). 


Pretty soon after I returned, I got involved in the Interdisciplinary Fine Arts 
Program . There were two areas of interdisciplinary work that I was concerned with. 
One was University-wide. Some students of ours were doing things that crossed over 
departments. I worked with a colleague from Psychology named Ian Howard, and we 
had a student, Christopher Mark Nunn, who did a thesis called ‘Biofeedback With 
Cerebral Evoked Potentials and Perceptual Fine-Tuning in Humans.’ 


So when I came back, after the first time away, I asked for and received some 
funding to build a little laboratory down in the basement of Steacie next to the electronic 
music studios. There, I was able to really pursue this work and that was fantastic. That 
led to a book called Biofeedback and the Arts: Results of Early Experiments which was more 
of a kind of gallery of ideas and writings by various people. A second book came out in 
the late 80's when I was at Mills College, called Extended Musical Interface With the Human 
Nervous System: Assessment and Prospectus. It was published by Leonardo, and now 
M..LT. Press. The second book was a much more technical, thorough outlining of all my 
biofeedback work. 
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How would you define your role in the Department? What are your main interests, and 
where has your teaching activity been focussed? 


My interests have been eclectic, so I taught various kinds of courses. I was as 
interested in teaching things that were about appreciation, musicianship skills, 
performance as I was in the areas for which I was better known, such as composition 
and technology. 


But my approach always had to do with trying to involve the students as early 2s 
possible in some experience that was located at the forefront of innovation in music 
And then, using that experience to help them begin to understand why they need to 
know what they need to know, and why they need to have the skills they need to have 


and work on skills, and work on "why it's important to know literature", and "Why it’s 
important to have technical skills" (whether they're playing the piano or using a 
soldering iron), in order to mold whatever medium that they are working in to their 
own purposes. But do it with real substance and real quality and with that kind of 
freedom of ideas, so that they can make it their own and make it unique. 


So I tried to instill those ideas in the students, and I was very gratified by, and 
continue to be gratified by seeing names of people who were in my classes, who are 
doing great things, and have over the years. Of course, I worked heavily in the electronic 
area, and helped to build those studios and get a particular way of teaching going there 


Weren't the studios that York was building quite unique, even in terms of what was 
going on in more famous universities? 


Absolutely. The teaching methods were unique too, in the way in which we tried 
to get students to get a real, deep understanding of the systems behind the front panels 
of instruments, and to understand what kind of information processing is going on in all 
of those instruments, so that they could gain basic knowledge that wasn't just about 
"knob-turning". If you just taught them how to use what were called "synthesizers" then 
by giving them just the methods for operating a particular instrument, they'd find their 
knowledge was obsolete in a very short time. Curiously enough, I heard Tod Machover 
(a leading composer and technologist at M.I.T. and IRCAM) lecture the other day, and 
he referred to what I had been doing in my York classes back then —I was surprised he 
knew about it— as an example of ground-breaking teaching in the electronic field. 


You were always interested in the connection between electro-acoustic means and the 
human performer. That emphasis already made York's program distinctive, didn’t it? 


That's right. My work with electronics has always favoured live performance. 
and that’s very important for me. 
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How did you see your outside-of-the-institution work feeding back and forth into what 
you were doing within the Department? 


From the work in the Department many things emerged. Some of those were 
ideas for new works or performing groups or activities. I pursued opportunities in 
Toronto (and in Canada in general) as best I could, and was very lucky in finding many 
outlets. Toronto offered places like A-Space , and eventually the Music Gallery, and we 
did concerts at the Ontario Art Gallery and various other places that were relatively 
accessible. When I look back on it, it was actually pretty easy to decide to do something, 
make it public and pull it off. And of course, having the backing of York was very 
important in helping me make that happen. 


The Inter-disciplinary Fine Arts courses I designed and taught had their 
complexities, too. I tried to develop a curriculum that would work in an 
interdisciplinary context, but it’s very hard to get the right people to participate in it, and 
to get past the breadth-versus- depth issues and make it work. We did have two or three 
classes that were very effective, and lots of interesting projects and activities were 
hatched there. The Glass Orchestra emerged out of one interdisciplinary class that I 
taught for several years, for instance. Besides, I found myself flying back and forth to the 
West Coast fairly often. The Western Front people and the Vancouver Art Gallery 
sponsored events I was involved in, as did the University of Victoria and Simon Fraser. 
We had pretty consistent communication and traffic back and forth there. That was 
good. I did a number of things with the CBC, and performances on the main concert 
series that happened at York. I even did a performance when the Olympics were in 
Montreal. I was lucky to get Canada Council support for some of the development work 
on intelligent electronic music instruments and extended musical interface with the 
brain. I did things in other places too, on trips to Europe, Mexico, and the States. 


And of course, our ‘Maple Sugar’ performing group became a legend of sorts. At 
first it was just a community of artists who wanted to do something together; but the 
real stimulus came when we moved to a great old farmhouse in Maple one year. (I think 
it was ‘73 or ‘74). That summer we found ourselves looking for outlets and decided to 
put on a series of performance events in our backyard. So we invited all kinds of people 
to come up and do something on Sunday afternoons, to do performances on the back 
porch playing into the yard, or create performance-arts events in the garden or the trees, 
or put in installations or what have you. Jacqueline Humbert initiated and organized 
that series, and the response was overwhelming. Virtually everybody we invited said 
Yes, and they came up and we had these wonderful afternoons. 


It was so effective that in the subsequent winter, we thought "Maybe we can take 
some of this downtown.." At the A-Space Gallery, we took highlights from the Maple 
series and some new things that grew and did some concerts down there. Then we 
started developing new pieces. Jacqueline Humbert and George Manupelli and Eugene 
Tellez (who were in Visual Arts) were very much a part of that. A lot of students were 
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involved too. Sankaran played on that series several times. We had guests come in. I was 
working a lot with a pianist named J.B. Floyd, Jim Tenney did some things with us, and 
lots of other people too. There was some documentation published about ‘Maple Sugar’ 
in a small periodical called Parallelogram— just a kind of graphic score and a short 
statement, but it had a long list of people who had been participants.. Yes, that was a 
very creative time. It was very free, very experimental, some great pieces, and of course 
some not so great pieces.. 


Did it have any relationship at all to your formal teaching during those years? 


The most direct links would be between my Interdisciplinary Fine Arts class and 
the performing groups that emerged from it. Often we would all merge around pieces 
that someone created. There was a very, very close and intimate connection to York, 
particularly because of those classes. 


Can you summon up a couple of memorable moments or images of York from the years 
that you were there, things that stand out particularly in your memory? 


It was sort of a blur because there were so many things. It began to get 
dampened a little bit as we came closer to the end of the ‘70's, partly because of 
economic problems. I think the culture began to be a bit more restrictive. The place got 
bigger and the flow of artists across the border became less fluid so things got a little 
tougher. 


At the same time, the independent artists’ activities that had been so inventive 
began to come up against the rise of the Arts Administrator. There was a strong 
movement, that happened all throughout North America, to produce young Arts 
Administrators. They built careers that began then to define what festivals should be 
and what events should be, rather than having them grow right out of the artists’ 
imagination, as in the earlier part of the 70's. In the States the "New Music in America" 
festival was the epitome of this new trend. Every year it was held in a different city, and 
every year the cities would compete with each other to do a bigger and better one, until 
the last big one, which was actually in Montreal. But they got so big that they died under 
their own weight. A few years after that there was an attempt to create a multi-city 
event, but really all it was was a few people trying to get various producers in various 
cities to do something on their own and then put it all on the same poster and call it a 
festival. 


In my opinion it was not a productive direction to go. The days when artists 
would have an idea to create a series or a festival of events, and then just figure out how 
to do it themselves on their own—that’s when it was the most vital and the most 
exciting. The tendency of funding agencies to move money away from individual artists 
and into the hands of institutions that would then redistribute to artists had the same 
effect. I see that trend reversing itself somewhat now. 
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But the most important thing for an arts institution to figure out how to do (and 
it's the hardest thing to do, I think) is to create an administrative structure that can 
respond to things that emerge naturally out of its culture, and then put support behind 
them. You can't legislate interdisciplinary collaboration in advance. You have to create 
an environment in which it might occur by the rubbing together of disciplines and 
people from different backgrounds, and then, as soon as you see something that has that 
spark, get behind and support it. That’s very difficult to pull off in the structure of 
academic administration. 


But at York we did pull off some of it back then—to make that kind of work an 
ongoing reality and make it easy. The Music Department was known among students as 
a place where that kind of work was supported. And a lot of it happens here within our 
School of Music at Cal Arts, where I have been Dean since 1990. Often it happens just by 
students getting together; but it’s hard to do. 


Compared with other places you have studied or taught, do you feel York Music has 
anything special or unique to offer its students or its faculty? As someone who is now a 
Dean of Music himself, how would you describe or explain that special something? 


I certainly think there is, or at least was, something special . (I'm out of touch in 
recent years). Namely: 1) An approach to music-making which allowed for at least 
acknowledging, if not really seriously studying, the commonalities among diverse 
musics, to look for ideas that connect (to use Bateson’s term) and principles that are 
common. 2) The ability to work closely with faculty who are doing innovative work, and 
then find out why you need to know certain things. 3) The combination of studies in 
non-Western cultures with strong traditional studies in Western music. And 4) a very 
free attitude for experimentation. 


York was one of a small number of places in North America that are like that. If 
it can maintain its profile as that kind of an institution, distinct from its big sister 
downtown, and not try to duplicate but try to do, in the most substantial way it can, this 
job of letting people both innovate and learn something solid, York will continue to 
produce people who are going to go out there and do things that push the forefront. I 
think it must still have that potential, if it’s not doing it on an ongoing basis. It’s 
uniquely positioned in the community of Canadian institutions to do that, and there 
aren't too many others trying it. It's probably the right time, given new developments in 
media and all of that, to see a resurgence of this spirit again. 


And no, I don’t think it has to take Disney money for such things to happen 
today! I think it can be done with cleverness, with almost any budget, really — idealistic 
as that may sound. 


What about size? Maybe York ie now too big to be different? 
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It depends on what the mechanisms are for handling the numbers in performing 
ensembles and in the courses where they have to fit. The question of quality and interest 
is certainly a significant one. We've had decades of innovation in music, yet very little of 
it has filtered down into the lower levels of the educational system, so students come to 
college not knowing much more than they did 20 years ago. 


However innovative one can be, does it ever really sink down into the lower levels? 


In the educational system, it has largely to do with the mechanics of numbers. 
The fact that the school systems have to deal with such large populations causes them to 
rely on ways of handling large numbers of students, and so in music programs, that 
produces the highschool-band/large-ensemble model. Only a few schools that have 
enough money are able to have supplementary classes and arenas where some of these 
issues could be opened up. 


In certain areas it does get down there. In jazz for instance, and certain kinds of 
material that younger instructors who've experienced new work in their training will try 
to bring in. So there is definitely some movement, but it is slow and the number of 
freshmen coming to school who have heard of John Cage is still as small as it ever was. 
We have lots to do there, to pick that up. 


Could it be that whole avant-garde notion your generation was raised on has somehow 
failed to take, and is going to disappear? 


I don’t think it will sink. It may rise and fall—different time periods, different 
decades. I definitely think the style wars are over. Young composers, for example, 
coming to school these days, you can’t predict where they’re going to come from or 
what kind of stylistic interests they may have or what influences they might bring with 
them. 


The heterogeneous mix of interests and styles is so vast right now; it’s a time of 
many tributaries and no mainstream. That’s natural. It’s what's happening, and various 
notions of the avant-garde are in there, as part of that mix. It’s a time of creative freedom 
in that sense, but there's no single leading edge —except for the pressures that obviously 
get applied to composers when they go for their doctorates. In searches for faculty at Cal 
Arts, we get hundreds of applicants, but so many of them look exactly like each other! 


Over the thirty years of its existence, do you think the York Music program has made a 
difference in the larger community? 


Absolutely, without a doubt. I would base that on the fact that I just keep hearing 
of students whom I remember who are now out there doing good things. 


What were the main obstacles or difficulties that you think made your work here 
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harder? 


The most important one would probably be the same one we're still grappling 
with — never really finding exactly the right mechanism to make the Interdisciplinary 
Fine Arts program fly, all the controversies over supporting it, and so on. Other than 
that, at the time I can recall some internal conflicts between faculty or administrators; 
but having been in this game as long as I have, I know that’s not unique; it’s the same 
everywhere. Probably it just comes with any creative community. 


Do you suppose this one has changed much over the years, and has it been for better or 
worse? 


Well, one of the prices to pay in trying to be progressive is you have to keep 
figuring it out, you have to keep reinventing it. Because before long, if you rest on your 
laurels, the rest of the world will imitate you, and then it’s "bye-bye"! 


Do you have any ideas now as to how Music as a multi-discipline might be made to work 
better? 


You need some sort of core, of course — both in the curriculum and in a few 
committed people. But any time you establish a core, you establish also certain limits. In 
other words, the people who are committed to a particular kind of interdisciplinary 
work will not necessarily be expert or even open to the whole spectrum of it. But you 
need some structure and some mechanisms in order to get the work done and to have a 
home base for it. 


It means having things like contingency budgets, and perhaps a committee that 
does nothing but observe and wait for things to emerge that look interesting or projects 
worth supporting. Maybe you find a way to have people propose projects for which 
there is actually funding held in reserve, and try to pick and choose. You probably can’t 
support everything, but you can let things emerge that may be in their infancy 
sometimes, yet with some interesting conceptual twist to them. And it takes unique 
people to be able to recognize that. I don’t have any magic bullet, but that has to be at 
least one of the principles. 


How can the kind of artistic life that one would like to see our institutions foster connect 
to what is going on in the larger community?. Both Cal Arts and York suffer, to some 
extent, from a certain kind of splendid isolation — not just geographically. Can that be 
overcome, or is the ivory tower realiy a good thing? 


I don't think so. I think it’s a romantic ideal that is not such a great idea in 
education, unless what you are doing is very limited and clearly defined, or you have 
people who are mature enough in their development that they just have a list of things 
to do that is very clear and they don’t need any input in order to develop it. York is 
better positioned than Cal Arts, actually, which has a greater distance problem to 
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overcome in a community where there is no centre to start with (Los Angeles). 


Now that you're a seasoned dean yourself, your views on how you would like to see the 
scene at York develop in the next decade are bound to be especially valuable. 


The institution must position itself in its environment in relation to other 
institutions, finding a way to cooperate with them if possible, and at the same time, 
make the differences very clear. We've tried to do that here between us and UCLA. and 
USC. We're very friendly but very different, and we're trying to make sure everyone 
knows what those differences are, so that students know why they’re coming to the 
institution they’ve chosen. So you need to make a mission statement for the Department 
that is very clear, and very much out front in the literature, and broadcasts well. 


Then, develop a curriculum that combines discipline with freedom. Of course 
there are essential skills that you’ve got to give students. They've got to be good when 
they come out, otherwise they won't be able to function. But our definitions, our models 
and ways of assessing what constitutes quality and strength in performance or creative 
work, have to be flexible. Yes, students have to acquire some tools. But at the same time, 
they've got to understand the relationship of diverse musical languages to one another, 
because that’s the landscape out there. 


It's like trying to get a jazz student not to be bored in a harmony class, until 
somebody points out that "a suspension is a suspension is a suspension", whether it’s in 
Coltrane or Brahms. If you've got the right kind of syllabus, and the right kind of people, 
you can really turn on some lights there. Get them practising what they do, and get them 
actively doing what they're studying, and try to connect all that as much as possible. 
Have plenty of outlets for trying anything, and a lot of freedom to fail, to try things that 
don’t work, and say "That’s okay, try again, do something different." 


Since you left, all the York Fine Arts departments have consistently upped their major 
requirements to more than half the total needed for a degree, and gradually the Gen. 
Ed. prescription has been whittled down. We used to think students could somehow do 
all of their ‘conservatory’ training and still get a liberal education in the same four- year 
period here. 


I still think that kind of education is very important. 


it's important, but is it really possible unless you have unusually gifted and well- 
prepared students? 


It’s a lot of work. Here at Cal Arts, for a BFA which takes one hundred and 
twenty units, forty-eight of those have to be in what we call Critical Studies. On top of 
that, they'll take courses in a discipline like music history or cultural studies. Every year 
we have a few students who want to transfer from New England Conservatory or one of 
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the other conservatories, and they may be very far along musically and very very 
talented, very skilled, with great portfolios, and they should come in at the third or 
fourth year level, but they’ve only been required to take one Humanities class every year 
and they find themselves way behind. Cal Arts requires quite a bit more general 
education than the conservatories do, so it’s a pretty demanding curriculum. But it’s 
such a quickly changing world out there now that I think students have to be prepared 
for anything. 


Do you really think it’s possible for York to be one of those rare innovative, free, 
expanding places and still also have a good component of non-music in the training? 


Yes I do. I think it’s possible. But it’s difficult. In our case we do have the 
advantage that the scheduling is done in a way that adjusts somewhat to the metier 
studies. I tell the students every year when they arrive: "Be prepared to work as hard as 
you ever will work in your life to really get to where you have to be when you're ready 
to leave here." And that’s the way it is. 


How much teaching can you still do as Dean? And are you still able to compose? 


Not as much as I would like. But I still do some. Recently I’ve taught graduate 
composition (private lessons). I direct a group called the "New Century Players" which is 
a resident professional new music ensemble that graduate students can audition for. We 
collaborate with the L.A. Philharmonic on a concert series each year, and that’s fairly 
demanding. I did do, for a while, a seminar on my style of computer music, but that area 
has been taken over by others now. I am going to do a composition seminar in the fall. 
I'm trying to find a way to have contact with more students without putting in more 
hours. 


Besides, I just finished a big orchestra piece. This one was commissioned from a 
youth orchestra actually, but I wrote it as if it were for professionals. It’s tough, but I 
can’t do any more than what I’m doing, and still keep up my composing. 
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